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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 


The promise of Jesus, to His disciples, that 
whatsoever they should ask of the Father, in 
His name, would be granted them, has been 
accepted by the Christian Church in all ages 
as covering the whole range of human needs, 
and giving assurance of Divine intervention, 
without regard to the laws upon which the 
perpetuity of the visible world is based. 


This, doubtless, at the beginning of the 
Christian era, was the result of ignorance-and 
its twin sister, superstition. The implicit 
faith in miracles and the traditions written 
and unwritten, that recounted the interference 
of the Supreme Being, and all the lesser dei- 
ties of the Pagan world, in the affairs of men, 
tended to lead the minds of the early Chris- 
tians away from the spiritual meaning that 


lay behind the outward expression; so that | 
we find all through the history of the church, | 
| They could not, in the low state of spiritual 


even down to our own times, a calling upon 
the Divine Being in the name of Jesus, to do 
the most improbable and, we might say, im- 
possible things. 

Only one year ago we had an experience 
that ought to be a lesson to every one bear- 
ing the Christian name, of how impossible it 
is for God to answer the prayers of millions 
of human beings, united in humble petition, 


*® when the request is for that which, in the 
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granting, would set aside a primary law of 
is own creation. 

This promise of Jesus is variously recorded 
by the Evangelists, but the meaning is the 
same. They were to ask, in faith, nothing 
doubting, and the answer was assured ; yet 
even one to whom the promise was given, in 
writing to his brethren, uses this language: 
“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss.” 

It is important that we get at the true im- 
port of this promise—that we understand 
what it is to ask in the name of Jesus. 
Doubtless to those who immediately succeeded 
Him, and to the multitudes who listened to 
“the gracious words” He spoke, the name 
carried with it the thought of intercession, 
“that as He had ascended into Heaven, and 
was seated ” at the right hand of His Father, 
He had power to grant whatever they might 
desire or need. 

The whole thought was sensuous, material. 





thought that prevailed, rise to a higher per- 
ception of His power over the hearts of men. 


It is well to bear in mind, as we consider 
this subject, that other declaration of Jesus, 
“ What Ido ye know not now, but ye shall 
know hereafter.” This was equally true of 
his sayings ; and we must examine these, not 
according to religious ideas then existing, but 
in accordance with His own interpretation, 
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and the general acceptation of the meaning 
of words. It was not simply that the appel- 
lation by which He was known among men 
would have power with God. * 1t was His per- 
sonality, His individuality, His authority as a 
teacher. It was the life He lived, the example 
He set before them, that they were to take 
cognizance of, as they knelt before His Father 
and their Father. They were to be reverent, 
trustful, obedient; to be animated by the 
same earnest desire, to practise the same self- 
denial that in the hour of temptation enabled 
Him to say, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

Whatever made Him better than other 
men; whatever entitled Him to be called 
“the only begotten of the Father,” as His name 
represented all this, so they, striving after the 
same divine perfections, should draw near to 
God. Through the power and influence that 
this life in Jesus had awakened in them, they 
were to ask with His faith, and His submission, 
that the will of the Father be done. And 
the true seeker now, finds his answer as did 
his Master, not always according to the peti- 
tion, more often in the strength that is given 
to meet the trial and bear up under its pres- 
sure, receiving, as did He, the consolation 
needed, comparable to the ministry of angels. 

A second query that arises, “ What may 
we pray for?” is answered by Jesus in a stri- 
king illustration of the love and care of our 
Heavenly Father, where He queries, “ Ifa son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a 
fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? 
Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? If ye then being evil (or earthly) 
know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give His Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him?” And in that other equally important 
declaration, “Seek first the kingdom of 
Heaven and its righteousness,” how point- 
edly are His followers directed to let their re- 
quests be made known to God, “ not for the 
things that perish with the using, but for the 
things of the Spirit.” And why? Because of 
our own selves we have not the power to in- 
crease our spiritual knowledge. 

We are amply provided with strength 
and ability to secure — needful for the 
bodily sustenance of ourselves, and of those 
dependent upon us for support. We have 
intelligence and understanding, and judgment 
to aid u; in the prosecution of every laudable 
desire. “All these are natural endowments of 
the normal human being. They give him 
power over the forces of nature, and discrimi- 
nation in their use and application, so that, 


humanly speaking, man is a self-conscious | king of the olden time realized is this declar- 
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power, competent to create for himself, out of 
what he finds so liberally provided, whatever 
he chooses to design and persistently carry 
out to completion. “In the sweat of thy 
face shall thou eat bread,” is the law of cre- 
ation. 

The promise of Jesus was not given that 
those who believed in Him should ask to be 
furnished with the bread that perishes. All 
the praying of all peoples ascending as the 
voice of one man would not cause a single 
field to yield its increase, or bring one shower 
sooner upon the thirsty, parching earth. The 
intelligence of man must search out the rela- 
tions of cause and effect; must husband and 
utilize the resources so abundantly scattered 
about him, seeking ever to know the how and 
the wherefore of all he sees, and of that which 
is not seen, and if he find himself lacking in 
wisdom, he may “ask of God, who giveth 
liberally and upbraideth none.” And how 
shall he ask, but by reverently searching into 
the hidden springs of motive power, learning 
the secrets of the Most High, through the 
spiritual sense,—that inbreathing of the Di- 
vine Word which enables him to apprehend 
and comprehend His workmanship. 

We ask amiss when we ask outward things. 
It is our privilege to pray for Divine illumi- 
nation when our way is hedged about and we 
grope in darkness. We may come to Him 
when the cross is heavy and we faint under 
its weight; when the cup is bitter and we 
would fain have it pass from our lips. The 
graces of the Holy Spirit are ours only as we, 
through blessed communion with the Father 
of Spirits, are fitted to receive them. 

e cannot change the course of outward 
events, but by prayer and supplication we do 
receive strength to bear patiently and with 
resignation whatever befalls us. What a 
confusion the world would present if any 
other interpretation were possible. It cannot 
be that Jesus meant us to ask for the satisfy- 
ing of our outward wants. 

What would be inconsistent for the whole 
would be equally inconsistent for the indi- 
vidual. Friends have always discriminated 
in this matter. They were impressed, from 
the beginning, with the conviction that the 
soul of man must be built up and sustained 
by Spiritual bread and the water that spring- 
eth up unto eternal life, just as surely as that 
outward food is needed to sustain the body, 
and they have held prayer to be that condi- 
tion of seeking which corresponds to the dili- 
gence and industry used to obtain things 
earthly and perishable. “ Light is sown for 
the righteous and gladness for the upright in 
heart,” is an ancient testimony. In a clearer 
and fuller sense than ever prophet, priest, or 
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ation made a living truth to the man who, 

while laboring to supply his physical wants, 

is equally earnest to lay up treasures, where 

neither moth nor rust corrupt nor thieves 

break through and steal. L. J. BR. 
Seventh month 17th, 1882. 





THE DIVINE COMFORT. 


In the wide attention which the modern 
church has given to the clarifying and set- 
tling of rational ideas and convictions the 


“" mission of the Gospel to bring comfort to 


souls in need of it has been very much over- 
looked. Even the word comfort, with its 
divine significance, has sunk, under the irre- 
sistible materializing influences of the times, 
into something which approaches an Epi- 
curean sense. The comfort of a house is its 
well appointed luxury. The comfort we 
settle down into is a species of indulgence. 
Even the philanthropist or the sympathetic 
Christian whose heart is touched with the 
spectacle of human suffering too often has 
no other conception of comfort than some 
physical amelioration. It is clothes, or food, 
or better wages, or the good nursing which 
makes a sick-room tidy, freshens the bed, 
and so helps a sufferer out of half of his 


4% pains. 


Nothing better can be said for the age we 
live in than that it has exalted offices of this 
kind, and settled it that no true and vital 
religion can neglect them. 

This is a matter of course in a true and 
vital religion, but we wish to remind our 
friends that, so far as all this goes, the work 
of religion is not fully done; indeed, its great 
and all-needed service of comfort to souls 
in trouble is not yet begun in these steps. 

Comfort is a word which we get from the 
Latin, where it came into use late, after 
there were Christians who required it as a 
new word (confortare) to express a new ex- 
perience. The base of it is in fortis and for- 


w titudo, with their indication of strength as 


the core of virtue; but modified by the pre- 
fixing of con, as if there was some hinting 
that the troubled soul was not to attempt to 
stand alone, but was to go in his need to the 
Helper, and in association with Him receive 
the perfected strength which is the essence 
of consolation. 

The secret core, then, of Christian comfort 
is strength; not the stoic strength of pluck, 
but the divine strength which is born of 
faith in God and has all the resources of a 
Christian hope and a Christian character to 
fall back on. The Blessed One whose 


special office is to impart this comfort is the 


Strengthener; and Christian comfort, what- 
Pever it may bring with it in its train, is in 


its own nature a kind of divine and perfected 
strength. 

God comforted Paul in this way. He did 
not relieve him of the “thorn in the flesh,” 
but promised “ My grace shall be sufficient 
for thee.” Jesus on the cross would not 
taste of the myrrh that sympathy proffered 
to relieve his physical sufferings. He fell 
back onto that divine strength for his own 
support in the supreme trial which was also 
to be the support of his people. 

How often do we in our distress grasp the 
myrrh and lose the divine comfort! We 
solace our hearts with ten thousand natural 
ameliorations or consolations, and perhaps 
we indulge ourselves without check in the 
poor luxury of grief. 

The perfect comfort is in none of these, 
nor in anything that does not realize the ex- 
perience of a soul strengthened by faith in 
the day of trouble. 

It is not in the scope of a human pen to 
tell or trace all the paths by which such 
comfort may enter the hearts of God’s af- 
flicted ones. It is the blessed work of the 
Divine Strengthener, who both knows how 
and commands the means to bring it home 
to those who need it and are ready for it. 
But we may follow him in some of his bright 
paths. 

We can recognize at the outset the tri- 
umphanot force of Christian character and 
the superiority it brings with it to suffering 
and even to loss. These dwindle when 
this supporting strength of Christian char- 
acter is abundant. Sometimes this strength 
shows itself in the sanctified thought which 
grasps the strong comfort of divine truth ; 
sometimes it is displayed in the sanctified 
imagination which brings Heaven near and 
gives the heart a present taste of the prom- 
ises ; sometimes it is the simplicity of a child’s 
submission to the adorable will of God 
which gives him the strength he needs while 
he sings with Faber : 

‘‘T worship thee, sweet will of God 

And all Thy ways adore, 
And every day I live I learn 
To love Thee more and more.” 

More commonly it is the complex work of 
faith which directs the troubled heart not to 
turn in its need to the myrrh of human sym- 
pathy and human indulgence; but to rally 
its own powers and fix its whole confidence 
on the divine proffer, which excels all others 
in this, that it gives what we most need, and 
brivgs us out of our trouble not weakened, 
but strengthened; not poorer, but richer; 
having lost much, perhaps, but having gained 
more.—Independent. 





NEGLECT no opportunity of doing good. 
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ON DISPUTATION, AND HEARING wIsDoM’s| London, 1678. Penn’s own copy, with his 


VOICE. 

As touching disputes. indeed, I have no 
love for them. Truth did not enter my heart 
that way, nor do I expect to propagate it in 
others that. way, yet sometimes a necessity is 
laid upon me for the sake of others. And 
truly when I do feel a necessity, I do it in 
~~ fear ; not trusting in any spear or bow ; 

mean in strong arguments or wise consider- 
ations, which I of myself can gather or com- 
prehend ; but I look up to the Lord for guid- 
ance, help, and demonstration of His Spirit, 
that way may be made thereby in men’s 
hearts for the pure seed to be reached to, 
wherein the true conviction and thorough 
conversion of the soul to God is witnessed. 
I had far rather be feeling Christ’s life, Spi- 
rit and power in my own heart, than dispu- 
ting with others about them. 

Christians that truly fear the Lord have a 
proportion of the primitive Spirit, and if they 
could learn to watch and wait there, where 
God works the fear, they would daily receive 
more and more of it, and in it understand 
more and more the true intent and precious- 
ness of the words of the Holy Scriptures. He 
that will truly live to God must hear wis- 
dom’s voice within, at home in his own heart ; 
and he that will have her words made 
known, and her spirit poured out to Him, 
must turn at her reproof. (Prov. i. 23.) In- 
deed I never knew, and am satisfied none else 
can know, the preciousness of this lesson, till 
they are taught it of the Lord.— Extract of a 
Letter from I. Pennington. 





AN INTERESTING RELIC OF WILLIAM PENN. 


bookplate, purchased at the Penn Collection 
in London.” The book is dedicated to the 
King, Lieutenant General, and Generah 
Governor and Council of Ireland. The first 
part, which was written jointly by Whitehead 
and Penn, contains chapters on The Denomi- 
nation of Quakers, the Trinity, Justification, 
Purification and kindred topics. The second 

art, entirely by Penn, has essays on Family 

uties, Policy of Church and Government, 
and accounts of persecutions suffered by cer- 
tain Quakers. The singularity of the latter 
is in the use of red ink to indicate the passages 
thought to be the most striking, the type and 
color reminding one of the rubrics in a rituah 
or missal. This quaint little volume is in a 
fair state of preservation, and is said. to be the 
only one of the kind in existence. — Exehange. 


-_——-—08—— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AGED FRIEND GONE. 


Died, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Isaac H. Lippincott, Woodstown, N. J., on 
the 8th instant, Rebecca F. Trimble, aged 
eighty-five years. 

The deceased was born at Charleston, 
Chester county, Pa., Fourth month 21st, 1796, 
and was the daughter of Bartholomew Fussell, 
an esteemed minister in the Society of Friends, 
and the sister of Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, 
well known as an active worker in the anti- 
slavery cause. Her own simple life was one 
of constant activity and good works. 

Warm and generous in her sympathies, 
and of a playful turn of mind, she especially 
won the hearts of the young, in whom she 
ever found congenial companionship. Her 
unusual activity kept her mentally and physi- 


David Pulsifer of the Secretary of State’s | cally strong, and to the end she retained her 


office, Mass., has in his possession a volume 
in the original binding which it had in the 
library of Penn in England, entitled “A 
Serious Apology for the Principles and Prac- 
tices of the people called Quakers against the 
Malicious Aspersions, Erroneous Doctrines 
and Horrid Blasphemies of Thomas Fenner 
and Timothy Taylor in the book entitled 
Quakerism Anatomized and confuted, divided 
into two parts, by George Whitehead and | 
William Penn” The title page contains 
extracts from Jude 10, 13, at Matthew xi. 
19. It bears the date 1671. Opposite the 
title page are the Penn arms, including a lion 
rampant and a helmet at the top, and the 
motto “Dum Clavium teneam” at the bot- 
tom, the whole surrounded by an elaborate 
border, underneath which is printed “ Wil- 
liam Penn, Esq., Proprietor of Pen:.sylvania, 
1703.” There is also a printed slip with the 
following : “ William Penn, Serious Apology, 





brightness of intellect. By all who knew her 
she will be remembered for her rare cheerful- 
ness, untiring industry and warmth of affec- 
tion. On her recent removal to Woodstown to 
reside with her daughter, she added to her list. 
of friends a large circle who will miss her cheer- 
ful presence. As at her demise her mother 
lacked but five months of completing her one 
hundredth year, and her father at the age of 
eighty-five, aud a few months before his death, 
rode horseback from Chester county to Bal- 
timore and return, it was thought that in- 
creased length of days might yet be in store 
for this dear friend, she being the last of a 
family of eight children, the average ages of 
whom was seventy-two years. But acute 
heart affliction caused her sudden removal 
after an illness of only one week. 

Although a member of Race street Meeting, 
she was buried with her husband in the beau- 
tiful and well-kept Friends’ burying ground 


w 


with second part, 4to; original binding; | at Merion, where there is no sight to disturb ¢ 
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calm repose. In this venerable meeting-house, 
built in 1695, an impressive meeting of affec- 
tionate friends and relatives was held, wherein 
testimonies were borne to the valuable social 
qualities which had been maintained through 
all the vicissitudes of her life, her last mes- 
sages being those of love for all her friends. 
Who can believe that faithful affection ends 
with the grave? Must it not rather be per- 
fected in the higher sphere towards which 
our earthly lives are leading us, and that in 
the end we shall find that nothing which is 
divine can ever be lost, but will be ours for- 
ever? G. A. L. 


-_-——-——-— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LEAFLET, No. 2. 


Ihave just received and read Leaflet No. 2, 
the mischief which cider does, issued by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance. 

The narrative is extraordinary, and well 
suited to the circumstances under which it 
has been issued. It deserves the careful con- 
sideration of a large class of readers. 

If I am correctly informed, the MS. came 
to the committee without a direct voucher, 
and was cautiously received. That was com- 
mendable. It might be a mere fiction. It 
might have occurred long ago. The incident 
was so strange that it would seem almost a 
libel on the Society to publish it, for Friends 
had claimed to be a Temperance Society 
almost ever since George Fox was concerned 
“To warn such as kept public houses not to 
let people have more drink than would do 
them good,” two hundred and _ thirty-four 
years ago. 

Indeed, it is almost three half centuries 
since our own Yearly Meeting directed that 
“The following query should be read in the 
several Monthly and Preparative Meetings, 
at least once in every quarter of the year, to 
the end that the members may be reminded 
of their duty. 

“ Do Friends keep clear of excess, either in 
drinking drams, or other strong drink?” 
{1743.) 

This time-honored Rule of Discipline nas 
now been in use for one hundred and thirty- 
nine years—except only so far as the Yearly 
Meeting has from time to time restricted the 
meaning of the word “ excess,” and defined 
more closely what constitutes “drams” or 
other “strong drink,” in accordance with the 
advance of civilization and moral reform. 

Nine years since the same authority deter- 
mined that cider and the other ferments are 
intoxicating beverages, and prohibited their 
macufacture, sale or use by its members. 
‘The query was then made to read: 

“ Are Friends clear of the manufacture and 
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the harmony of nature or to mar the sense of 
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sale of all intoxicating beverages? Are they 
careful to discourage their use as a drink? and 
is due caution observed in their use as a 
medicine ? etc.” (877). 

It may, indeed, seem strange that such a 
violation should have occurred ‘under this 
strict and vigilant furmulary. But just here 
is the gist of the whole matter. The mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, in common 
with the people of the outside world, are not 
all quite so temperate as they seem to have 
supposed. Too often, while conforming, ap- 
proximately, to the Temperance Rule, they 
appear not to have fuily accepted the Tem- 
perance Principles of ‘‘ Total abstinence from 
all that intoxicates.” 

The dear Friend appears to have been, as 
the re ult of his training, a traditional tem- 





perance man, under the old cider regime, with- 


out having ever recognized the advance- 
thought of the ferments being intoxicants, 
until aroused by a vivid picture of the sad 
results of his conduct. There are many such, 
both in and out of our Society, to whom 
Leaflet No. 2 is as a glass, answering face to 
face. May they be wise enough to imitate 
his most noble example when thus brought 
to a sense of their error. 

‘Wher the Yearly Meeting of last year com- 
menced a closer inquiry into the temperance 
of its members, by and through a Committee on 
Temperance, a state of feeling was brought to 
light which only a few of the more observant 
Friends were prepared to realize. I allude 
to certain sentiments which were expressed 
and sought to be made PROMINENT in the 
late Yearly Meeting. 

The committee, after hearing that expres- 
sion, and having ascertained that the incident 
was of recent date, and the paper literally 
true, wisely concluded that it was appropriate 
for the occasion, and that the time had come 
for its publication. 

It is gratifying to witness the increasing 
interest in the temperance cause throughout 
Christendom, and the strong efforts which are 
being successfully made to eradicate the mon- 
ster evil of intemperance by cutting off the 
source from whence it comes. But recent 
investigations have disclosed the humiliating 
fact that some who have heretofore professed 
temperance, and aided in suppressing the sale 
of liquors to others, have allowed their shadow 
to turn ten degrees backward on the Temper- 
ance Dial when they come to be restricted in 
the use of cider and other ferments. They 
must not be interfered with; thus affording 
the most conclusive evidence of the danger of 
indulging in those milder intoxicants, and of 
the wisdom and the necessity of embracing 
them in the list of intoxicating drinks. 

How few seem able to appreciate the dan- 
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gers of he first glass! How few are wise 
enough to spurn the seductive allurements of 
the milder intoxicants, the indulgence in 
which constitute the incipient stage of drunk- 
enness, until the appetite has been created, the 
habit formed, and the will rendered too feeble 
and irresolute to resist the temptation—the 
confirmed stage of drunkenness, even though 
intoxication may never have resulted from it. 
Verily, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” E. MICHENER. 
Sylvania, Seventh month 15th, 1882. 





EDUCATING TRUTHFULNESS. 

Early impressions are very lasting; and, it 
is said, that the habits formed during the 
first six years of a child’s life produce a 
great effect upon its after-character. It is 
not usual to send children to school under 
six years of age, many persons think that too 
young ; if the habit of being truthful is well 
established before school days commence, we 
might at least hope that such temptations as 
are presented there would not seriously mar 
the character ; although we need not be sur- 

rised if some unusual provocation should once 
in a while tempt from the path of virtue. 

We cannot begin too soon to instill ideas of 
truthfulness into the little folks. We must 
remember, however, that in this matter, as 
well as some others, “example is better than 
mveciggh It is undoubtedly our duty to 

estow the precept, early and late, but we 
cannot too carefully watch our words and 
actions, that our example may fully corre- 
spond with our precept. 

Little children are close observers. Does 
mother’s “no,” mean no? And her “ yes,” 
yes? Or can they be evaded? If they can the 
children will not be slow to find it out. 

Do father and mother always keep the 
promises made to the little ones? If we 
neglect or forget our own promises, can we be 
surprised that the children fail to keep 
theirs ? 

Do parents who use extravagant language 
measure in their own minds the effect upon 
the children? A mother who says “ Boys, you 
are making an awful noise,” or “I am tired 
to death” can hardly consider the exact 
meaning of language. Her children will 
observe that neither of these expressions are 
strictly true,and will most likely copy the 
habit. 

Some little people are left much under the 
care of nurses, I will not say of irresponsible 
ones (where can we find those we may depend 
on for telling the truth strictly ?), and in such 
cases it need cause no surprise if the children 
follow the example of their companions. 

The custom of reading fairy tales or foolish 
and absurd rhymes to children, indeed almost 


any narrative which we cannot tell them is 
true, has a tendency to foster a toleration of 
the untrue and unreal in the infant mind. 
The writer has often been questioned by chil- 
dren, as to whether a new story were true, 
and it evidently gave much better satisfaction 
to the little girls when they were told it was. 
I believe this preference is not unusual with 
children. 

Perhaps the grotesque and unreal pictures 
which abound in newspapers, advertisements, 
etc., may have a bad effect in this respect, as 


well as in some others. In dealing with © 


small children, it will not always do to cor- 
rect them in proportion to the amount of 
mischief done. For instance, a child may break 
a valuable article; but if he knows his 
parents will value his honesty and truth more 
than even a costly treasure, he will feel better 
able to come and acknowledge his fault. 
This rule will apply in many matters. It 
will often require much self-control on the 
part of parents, but it seems highly import- 
ant to me to impress upon our children that 
the crime of falsehood is much more to be 
dreaded than boyish pranks, childish thought- 
lessness or mischief; these,to be sure, must. 
be corrected, but if it can be done so gently 
that the child will feel he need not fear ac- 


knowledging his wrong-doings, the temptation 2p 


to deceit or falsehood will be much lessened. 

The telling of downright untruths is mostly 
caused by fear—of course the child of a timid 
and shrinking disposition will be more likely 
to fall into this error than the naturally 
brave and bold. But if there be an entire 
confidence between parents and children, 
‘that perfect love which casteth out fear,” 
if children feel that they will meet with ready 
sympathy for their joys and sorrows, that 
father and mother are indeed their best 
friends, it will be a great help in establishing 
a character of honesty and candor. 

In reflecting upon our responsibilities and 
in realizing how all-powerful is the example 
of a parent, well may our hearts sink within 
us, and we be ready to say “ who is sufficient 
for these things?” But as we feel our own 
inability, and endeavor day by day to ask for 
help from our Heavenly Father, rightly to 
discharge our duties, it will be given us. In 
no other way can we hope to succeed.— The 
Student, for Seventh mo. 





SACRED SILENCE. 


On a recent occasion, Robert Collyer, in 
a discourse upon the text “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you,” spoke of the story of a 
traveler in Yucatan, who discovered a spring 


which was sweet when one drank of it in@ 
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silence, but which grew turbid in the presence 
of clamor and noise. So great questions 
touching the life of man, especially the life 
to come, grow muddy in view of the clamor 
which is made over them in our time. He 
would would fain join some body of believers 
pledged to silence on these points. The 
world needs repose, just as the day needs 
night, that the everlasting stars of faith may 
beam forth in the heavens. Jesus maintained 
such silence in the face of the ardent desire 
of His disciples that He should speak out. He 
intimates that the Father’s honor is pledged 
to the life and happiness of man, when He 
say-, “If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” By His tone, His words, He places 
the whole subject in the rank of a self-evident 
truth,—something it would be not only folly, 
but madness, to question. 
‘* But souls that of His own good life partake 
He loves as His own self; dear as His eye 
They areto Him. He’ll never them forsake. 


When they shall die, then God Himself 
shall die, 


They live, they live in blest eternity.”’ 





I PERCEIVE that most of the doctrinal 
controversies among Protestants are far 
more about equivocal words than matter. 
Experience since the year 1643 to 1675 hath 
loudly called me to repent of my prejudices, 
sidings and censuriny of causes and persons 
not understood, and of all the miscarriages of 
my ministry and life, which have been there- 
by caused, and to make it my chief work to 
call men that are within my hearing, to more 
ceable thoughts, affections and _pract- 
ices.— Richard Baxter. 





FAITH IN THE GOODNESS OF GOD INDIS- 
PENSABLE TO HAPPINESS. 


The great majority of people we know 
begin life with confidence in their own 
theories about the pursuit of happiness. 
They are quite sure that, if they can be- 
come prosperous in worldly affairs, can 
know and live with the people they fancy, 
can obtain the kind of comfort and 
pleasure that suits their temperament, or 
achieve some great object of their ambition, 
they will find happiness. And it cannot be 
denied that, for a time, they do get a cer- 
tain kind of pleasure out of these pursuits ; 
although the pleasure seems, after all, to be 
rather in the active pursuit than in the en- 
joyment of such good things as they actual- 
ly obtain. It is always a pleasure to use 
our powers, even the secondary activities of 
our being; and the chief happiness of irre- 
ligious people comes from this activity. 

As soon as any oné of the things that 
have been regarded as essential to felicity 
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is obtained, it is seep at once that it has no 
power to satisfy the soul. No man, how- 
ever worldly and faithless to the higher side 
of life,-is satisfied by his money after it is 
made, his house and home after he has © 
builded it, his amusement after he has en- 
joyed it, his office or achievement after it 
is really gained. In fact, it is one of the 
commonplaces of our worldly wisdom that 
no man is content with anything, even if he 
has free possession of it. But when we con- 
sider how uncertain all these possessions 
are, how few people really obtain anything 
like what they seek, how few find the thing 
obtained anything like what they fancied it 
would be, and how easily the most precious 
things in this world are lost forever; how 
discouragement, grief, trial, disappointment, 
and despair are written on our own earthly 
lot,—then we realize what a quicksand we 
live upon, as long as we found our — of 
happiness upon this sort of success. Even 
when we build our hope of felicity on the 
achievement of things good in themselves, 
we have no security against wreck. I may 
be the slave of some evil habit or wicked 
desire. And I say, I will repent and reform 
and look for happiness in the success I 
have in this good effort. But, probably, I 
shall fall so far short of my expectations 
that, if I depend-on my success for peace 
and joy, I shall fall into a slough of despond 
before life is half through. Or I may “ count 
it all joy” to work for my fellow-men and 
look to the solid happiness that comes from 
an honest effort to lift up this wicked world. 
But this is the very path that leads into dis- 
comfort, persecution, suffering—in the 
majority of cases of earnest service, leads to 
martyrdom. Then, every wise man must be 
tormented with the fear that he is not, after 
all, doing the best things in the best way. 
About as much mischig@ comes in this world 
from the ignorant. and bungling efforts of 
well-meaning people as from the malice and 
crime of men who consciously defy the law of 
God. 

I doubt if any thoughtful Christian will 
tell you that his constant and fundamental 
happiness comes from the great delight in 
what he has been able to do for himself, for 
men or God. Certainly men like St. Paul 
did not take great stock in this sort of self- 
sufficiency. But there is something below all 
the good things in life, below all our achieve- 
ment in obtaining the higher gifts and graces. 
That is a faith through all the vicissitudes of 
our lot that whatever may. be secured of this 
world, and whatever may be our. success or 
failure in becoming all we ought to be, God 
is always and everywhere and eternally our 
Father, infinitely loving and good ; that “ his 
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tender mercies are over all his works,” and 
he will somewhere educate us into that son- 
ship which is the supreme beatitude of life. 
te we can get down upon that foundation 
* of adamant, we can look calmly on the chan- 
ges of this world’s affairs; we can bear with 
all the trials, toils, and sorrows of our lot 
that come from our dealing with the common 
objects of pursuit; we can have patience 
even with ourselves, and much more with our 
fellow-men, over the inevitable failures of 
our struggle for truth, beauty, and love. For 
we can see, in part, how all the affairs of life 
are bound up in a providential order which is 
too great for us wholly to understand, but can 
be seen to be eternally and ineffably good. I 
do not say this faith will prevent us from fal- 
ling into sorrow and sadness and skepticism 
now and then: it may not at once enable us 
to control ourselves and live sincerely. But 
it will iie down at the bottom of our souls, 
a last resort in all difficulty, a resource in all 
desperation. It will prevent us from being 
quite defeated in any encounter with life, and 
will always beam out at the end of our dark- 
est and cloudiest day, as the sun flamed forth 
in the west on the Saturday night that fol- 
lowed our late week of storm, kindling the 
heavens to a golden glory that prophesied the 
coming of a blessed Sabbath morn.—A. D. 
Mayo in Christian Register. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Temperance Conference, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Schuylkill, Pa., under the care of 
the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s branch 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Tem- 
perance. A large meeting was held on First- 
day afternoon, the 16th inst. 

The clerk stated that the object of these 
conferences, which the committee proposed 
holding in all the ting houses within the 
limits of our Quartefly Meeting, was to pre- 
sent the moral aspect of temperance and the 
importance of educating the people, especially 
the young, on this important subject, and he 
was glad to see 80 many young persons 

resent. 

Sarah H. Peirce read an interesting essay, 
presenting many points of the subject. 

marks were made by Isaac Price, 
Lydia A. Schofield, Thomas Hughes, Henr 
Eshenfelder, John O. K. Robarts, Henry T. 
Child, Joseph W. Thomas, Elijah F. Penne- 
packer and others, and a deep interest was 
manifested by all present. 

The venerable Elijah F. Pennepacker 
spoke very feelingly of the necessity of basing 
our efforts on the ground of true ewe le in 
carrying forward any reform. He referred 
a efforts of the anti-slavery movement, 


and of the blessing it had been to him to 
be led into that cause on the high ground 
ef principle in regard to human rights, and 
said the same is true in reference to tem- 
perance. We must stand upon the two great 
principles of total abstinence and prohibition. 

The opinion was expressed by several of 
the speakers that if a fair vote of the people 
of this State could be had a large majority 
would be in favor of prohibition. 
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- THE Representative Committee, or Meeting 


for Sufferings, have procured a supply of © 


books and pamphlets, which have been placed 
in the fireproof of the Yearly Meeting. 
Among them are The Life of William Penn, 
for libraries, etc.; The Life of William Penn, 
cheap edition; No Cross, No Crown, by Wil- 
liam Penn; Letter of William Penn to his 
Wife and Children ; Advice of William Penn 
to his Children, relating to their Civil and 
Religious Conduct; Rise and Progress, by 
William Penn. It is expected that Friends 
who have a concern to distribute books, etc., 
belonging to the Yearly Meeting will apply 
to a member of the Representative Com- 
mittee appointed by his or her Quarterly 
Meeting, who can be supplied by giving an 
order to Isaac N. Wells, residing on the 
premises, Fifteenth below Race street. 


InpivipuAL ReEsponsiBitiry.— Under a 
despotism the responsibility for national sins, 
as well as the honor due to national right- 
eousness, rests mainly upon the rulers who sit 
in the high places of authority. But a free 
people, who make their own Jaws and choose 
the officers whose duty it is to execute them, 
must begr the responsibility of their own ac- 
tion, and must reap just as they sow. For 
nations, as well as for individuals, there is a 
moral law whose mandates are imperative, and 
which never can be violated without bringing 
down righteous retribution upon the trans- 
gressor. In view of this it would be well if 
all who stand in the position of teachers of 
the people in a country such as ours would 
take due care to awaken conscience in regard 
to that class of duties which pertain to the 
body politic. 
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If there exists in the community anything 
which is a source of danger to morals, or to 
the physical well-being of any, it appears to 
be the bounden duty of every citizen to strive 
for the removal of this cause of offence. 

No reasonable person will for a moment 
claim ignorance of the fact that there are 
many such stumbling-blocks in the commu- 
nity which claim the protection of the laws, 
while, in the light of experience, men pass 
them by in seeming apathy, and, from year 
to year, fail to use the powers they possess for 
the suppression of dangerous temptation to 


-sin, and to “smite the hoary head of invet- 


erate abuse.” 

It has been justly said that it is “the duty 
of every government to make it easy to do 
right and difficult to do wrong.” Broaden 
the way of life and make narrow the path- 
ways of sin. This surely must be the result 
of Christianity upon a community blessed 
with liberty if it be made¢clear to them that 
the sole genuine outcome of religion is good- 
ness. 





MARRIED. 


CORSE — MATTHEWS. — On Fifth-day, 
Sixth month Ist, 1882, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Frank E., son of Deborah 8. 
and the late William Corse and Sarah H.., 
daughter of John D. and Anna F. Matthews, 
all of Baltimore co., Md. 





DIED. 


NEWPORT.—On Seventh mo. ]4th, 1882, 
at the residence of her parents, Mary E., 
aoe of Ellison and Elizabeth Newport, 
aged 9 years. 


PANCOAST—On Seventh month 4th, 1882, 
at Mullica Hill, Gloucester co., N. J., Sarah 
Ann, relict of Israel Pancoast, in the 78th year 
of her age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 


TRIMBLE.—On Seventh month 8th, 1882, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Isaac H. 
Lippincott, Woodstown, N. J.., Rebecca Fus- 
sell, widow of Joseph Trimble, aged 85 years; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, Race street. 











NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
The Ant-Iion.—Recent observations on 
the habits of ant-lions, the larva of the dra- 
on-fly, Mymellon obsoletus, made by Mr. 
aker before.the members of the Philadel- 
hia Academy of Natural Sciences, where a 
iving specimen was exhibited, are curious 


®and interesting. He said: 


“The creature lives in sand, in which it 
makes funnel-shaped pits by throwing out the 
sand with quick jerks of the head. ‘The ants 
upon which it for the most part feeds stumble 
into these pits, at the bottom of which their 
captor lies in wait to quickly dispose of them. 
Bonnet had stated that stones or other ob- 
structions falling into the pits were thrown 
out by the ant-lions eo as to leave their tra 
unincumbered. This had been doubted by 
Westwood and Rennie, but observations made 
yesterday by Dr. McCook on the specimens 
furnished by Mr. Baker, had established the 
substantial accuracy-of Bonnet’s account. In 
excavating its pits, the creature begins by 
defining the exterior boundary by a circle, 
which varies in size with the size of the indi- 
vidual worker, and may. bear some constant 
relation thereto. Jt them Works in a spiral 
downward and backward, scattering the loose 
sand to a considerable distance, the long jaws 
being tightly closed and used as a shovel. 
During this operation the head and jaws only 
are exposed, the body being buried in the 
sand. When the pit is complete, the insect 
resting at the bottom withdraws its head and 
leaves its jaws extended wide open for the cap- 
ture of any insect which may come within its 
reach. Only the blood and juices of the cap- 
tured insect are used for food, and when the 
nutritious portion is all extracted the use- 
less skin, is thrown to a considerable dis- 
tance from the pit by the characteristic jerk- 
ing of the ant-lion’s head. Dr. McCook had 
observed the patient removal from the pits 
of pebbles several times the weight of the 
worker.” 





A posthumous account of the alligator gar, 
7 the late G. P. Dunbar, a Southerif ichthy- 
ologist of promise, appears in the American 
Naturalist. The body of this fish, which is 
sometimes twelve or fourteen feet long, is 
enveloped in a strong coat of mail, formed 
of strongly-toothed enameled quadrangular 
plates, lapping over each other and held by 
an exceedingly thick and tough skin. The 
head is strangely like an alligator’s, and cov- 
ered with thick plates. So hard is this armor 
that one cannot penetrate it with an axe, and 
the fish can only be killed by cutting its 
throat or by a heavy blow on the back of the 
head. Exceedingly ravenous, he rises to seize 
floating insects or small fish swimming near 
the surface, often rolling on the surface in 
sport. He particularly affects the deep, still 
bayou or the entrance of some sluggish stream 
into a bright, clear, and dashing current. In 
December and January the fish seeks the 
heads of the still and almost stagnant bayous, 
or the deep recesses of sluggish rivers, to de- 
posit their spawn. The eggs are held sus- 
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pended in a thick, jelly-like substance, form- 
ing long ropes, several inches in diameter, 
which are hung on old snags, roots, or 
branches of trees that have fallen into the 
water. 

“The spawn has much the appearance of 
that of the frog, with the exception of the 
circular form it assumes and the size of the 
eggs, which are about as large as No. 4 shot, 
and of adark purple color. The young come 
forth during the spring, and tiny little ras- 
cals they are; but they grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and by the latter part of August 
are some fourteen inches in length and weigh 
several ounces. In one year they reach a 
weight of from nine to twelve pounds, and go 
on increasing to several hundreds. Large 
numbers of these fry are destroyed by other 
fish: and well that it is so, otherwise no fish 
could live in any of the rivers for them, the 
ovaries of a large fish containing several hun- 
dred thousand eggs.” 

G. P. Dunbar’s observations are most valu- 
able as an addition to our knowledge of the 
breeding habits of the gar-pikes, the surviv- 
ors of a post-geological age. The develop- 
ment of a common gar-pike (Lepidosteus) has 
recently attracted much attention, having but 
lately been discovered, and everything con- 
nected with the subject is of the highest in- 
terest to scientific investigators.—N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 





readily reached by a cool voyage over our 
broad inland seas. 

To reach the nearest lake-port (Erie) re- 
quires a railway trip across Pennslvania, 
which is not toilsome if one allows two days 
for the journey. The first day’s travel brings 
us to Renova on the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad, and here is a delightful hotel in a 
pleasant, well-ordered park, having the 
rapidly flowing west branch of the Susque- 
hanna close beside it, and a noble mountain 
rising 1,000 ft. from its bank and partially over- + 
shadowing it. Here is pure coolness, beauty, 
comfort and peace, and here one might linger 
well content with books and pleasant friends 
for many days. An amphitheatre of wooded 
hills surrounds the retreat, reminding one of 
the happy of valley Rasselas, or of some choice 
high place in the Alpine lands where the 
world’s wanderers love to rest a season. 

Another day’s travel through the oil 
regions of northwestern Pennsylvania, past 
burning oil wells, past forests of derricks, 
past hovel towns of busy workers in these 
odoriferous streams which the rocks pour 
forth in rivers, past great iron tanks in 
which are collected great volumes of this 
stored-up light and { heat, past fire-scathed 
hills, and past fruitful fields, and as evening | 
approaches, adown a rapid descent to the 7 
shores of Lake Erie, from which comes a 
breeze of coolness like that from the great 
salt sea. 

A pleasant city is Erie on its green bluff, 
overlooking the lake. It numbers about 
30,000 inhabitants, and has important manu- 
factures and extensive commerce which pro- 
mise great growth and increase of wealth in 
the near future. In the beautiful harbor of 
Erie Commodore Perry built most of the 
ships of his fleet, and the remuins of his flag- 
ship Lawrence lay in the harbor till the cen- 
tennial year when they were taken to Phila- 
delphia. 

The harbor, which is accounted the finest 
on the Great Lakes, is formed by the penin- ¢ 
sula which partially encloses it, and which 
bears the French name of Presque Isle. 

In the year 1753 the French landed on 
this point and erected a little fort which they 
called Presque Isle. This was one of a chain 
of forts which was to connect the Ohio and 
the St. Lawrence. Only seven years did the 
Frenchman keep this vantage ground. In 
1760 it was surrendered to the British, and 
soon after the Indians destroyed it. We are 
now on the pathway of the early French 
voyagers who at one time seemed likely to 
build up a great colonial empire in the New 
World, in which Roman Catholic Christianity 
would magnificently vindicate itself by con- 
ferring light and civilization upon the war-4& 

























Plantamour publishes the results of a third 
year’s obseryations of the movements of 
spirit-levels attached to fixed piers in the Ob- 
servatory at Geneva, and Colonel Von Orff a 
similar series, obtained at Bogenhausen, near 
Munich The observations concur in show- 
ing certain changes which depend upon the 
variation of temperature; but certain others, 
also, which cannot be explained in that way, 
but must be due to real and unexplained 
movements in the crust of the earth. One or 
two slight earthquakes in the course of the 
year produced effects very notable and per- 
manent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WESTWARD HO! no. 1 


The inexpressible weariness of the heated 
midsummer time in Philadelphia makes a 
change of situation seem so desirable that we 
examine the maps in search of some spot, 
which is so well defended against the heat as 
to make it a refuge for fevered and distracted 
dwellers in eastern cities who do not belong to 

<‘ the stay-at-home club.” It looks very cool, 
indeed, at the island of Mackinaw which is firm- 
ly auchored in the rapid waters of the Strait 
between lakes Michigan and Huron, and is 
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like races which then claimed lordship over 
all this region. 

The Jesuit fathers, actuated by heroic zeal 
and enthusiastic faith, reared the cross and 


taught the doctrines of the church to such of 


the children of the forest as could be induced 
to listen to their fervent appeals, But suffer- 
ing and cruel death came to many of these 
devoted missionaries who carried the banner 
of the cross, and the standard of the Fleur-de- 
Lis. The sterner Anglo-Saxon is to be the 
possessor of these mighty; waters and the 
regions adjacent, and a widely different phase 
of Christianity is to be the inspiration of the 
progress and the development of the Valley 
a o Mississippi and the basin of the Great 
es 


The steamer Winslow of the Lake Superior 
Transit Company’s line receives us on the 
morning of Seventh month 13th. 

We have risen with due dispatch to em- 
bark from Erie at 63 A.M., but the whole 
morning glides away in inactivity in the har- 
bor, and we are summoned to dinner before the 
engine commences its throbbing, and then one 
of the officers telle us that the deck hands had 
all deserted at Erie, and the Winslow, before re- 
suming her voyage, had to be replenished with 
such freight handlers as could be obtained in 
the emergency. Norsemen, freshly arrived, 
and una¢quainted with our language, were 
procured, and a little after noonday we 
steamed away to the westward in sight of the 
northern shore of Ohio. We are struck with 


the peculiar light-green color of the water of 


the lake, suggesting the tint known as Nile 
green. Lake Erie is only 204 feet deep in 
any part, being much shallower than the 
other great lakes. An officer ventures the 
suggestion that the less depth of the lake, 
and its greater agitation by the winds, render 
the water somewhat turbid. Then, too, the 
bottom is muddy rather than rocky. 

The southern shore rises to an average 
height of 70 feet above the water, and we can 
see the location of towns and villages, the 
mouths of rivers, and rarely a rise of the gen- 
eral plateau intoa very moderate mountain 
dome. The clearness of the atmosphere, 
affording definiteness of outline, and the 
beautiful cloud effects, varying continually, 
redeem the afternoon from monotony, and a 
sunset of fiery brilliancy with celestial pyro- 
technics in the evening, and a slight thunder 
shower, close the first day’s experience on the 
lakes. " 

We had hoped to have an afternoon 
ramble through the beautiful city of Cleve- 
land, but this point is not, reached till near 
midnight, and then we can only see the lofty 
electric lights and the dim outlines of the 
busy harbor as the Winslow takes on and 


standin 








puts off freight, and the busy deck hands toil 
till near morning. 

Though hot weather is reported on land, 
the air is delightfully bracing and cool as we 
speed on our way to the northwest, the next 
morning passing Sandusky and the islands 
of the Lake. It is a wonderful deliverance 
thus to escape midsummer fervors and yet. 
enjoy the comforts of this floating home with- 
out care for baggage or constant inspection of 
tickets.. We might wish that many of the 
dear friends who patiently are bearing the 
burden and heat of the day at home might 
enjoy the fair morning with us, as we speed 
onward through the milkily light-green waves 
of Lake Erie, past islet and projecting point, 
and into the beautiful Detroit river about 
mid-day. Then we take stations in the bow, 
and as we plough the bright waters of the 
historic Strait the captain gives us the names 
of the principal islands with which it is 
gemmed. 

The largest, Grosse Island, is fertile and 
richly cultivated, and on it rich merchants 
and manufacturers of Detroit have summer 
homes, They tell us that Father Hennepin 
of old fame, who passed up the Strait in 1679, 
declared these islands the finest in the world. 
He must have forgotten the Thousand Isles 
of the St. Lawrence, and may never have 


geen. the isles of Greece. 
++, But we may fully unite in the general 
sentiment that this stream affords some of ° 


the loveliest river scenery in America, and 
that Detroit, as she sits upon her slight 
plateau above is a charming city, notwith- 
the dusky smoke wreaths with 
which, she is crowned. 

Here we take leave of the steamer Winslow 
and have our baggage transported to -the 
Pearl of the Mackinaw line, thus gaining a 
few bright hours to devote to the ee 
us. . RK. 


Seventh month 14th, 1882. 





ONE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

Don’t live a single hour of your life with- 
out doing exactly what is to be done in it, 
and going straight through it from beginning 
to end. Work, play, study, whatever it is, 
take hold at once, and finish it up squarely 
and cleanly ; then do the next thing without 
letting any monients drop between. It is 
wonderful to see how many hours | those 
prompt people contrive to, make in a day: it 
is as if they picked up the moments that the 
dawdlers lost. And, if you find you have so 
many things pressing you that you hardly 
know how to begin, let me tell you a secret: 
take hold of the first one that comes to hand, 
and you will find the rest fall into file, and 
follow after, like a company of well-drilled 
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soldiers ; and, though work may be hard to 
meet when it charges in a-squad, it is easily 
vanquished, if you can bring it into line. 
You may have often seen the anecdote of the 
man who was asked how he “accomplished 
so much in his life.” “My father told me,” 
was the reply, “when I had anything to do, 
to go and do it.” There is the secret,—the 
magic word—now.—Methodist Recorder. 





THE CAPITAL OF TOYLAND. 

Miss Edwards, in her “ Untrodden Peaks 
and Unfrequented Valleys,” gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the place where, 
and the manner in which the world’s toys are 
cut and carved. After passing at no great 
distance from Botzen, the Italian frontier, 
she remarks : 

“Every last trace of Italy has now van- 
ished. The landscape, the houses, the people, 
the names and signs above the doors, are all 
German. The peasants we meet on the road 
are square set, fair, blue-eyed, and boorish. 
Unmistakable signs and tokens now begin to 
tell of the approach of St. Ulrich. The 
wayside crucifixes are larger, better carved, 
better painted, and some are picked out 
with gold. By-and-by we pass a cottage, 
outside the door of which stands a crate 
piled high with little wooden horses. And 
presently we pass a cart with nothing but 
doll legs; every leg painted with a smart 
white stocking and an emerald green slip- 
per. And now the capital of Toyland 
comes in sight—an extensive, substantial- 
looking hamlet, numbering at the time of 
the last census only 3,493 souls, out of 
which there are 2,000 carvers—to say noth- 
ing of painters and gilders. 

The whole place has a bright, prosperous, 
commercial look about it like a Swiss man- 
afacturing town..... We had never even 
heard of St. Ulrich till a few weeks ago, 
and then but vaguely as a village where 
wooden toys and wayside Christs were made, 
and now we find that we have, so to say, 
been on intimate terms with the place from 
earliest infancy. That remarkable animal 
on a little wheeled platform which we fond- 
ly took to represent a horse—black with an 
eruption of scarlet discs upon his body, and 
a mane and tail derived from snippings of 
ancient fur-tippet—he is of the purest Grod- 
ner Thal breed. Those wooden-jointed dolls 
of all sizes, from babies half an inch in 
length to mothers of families two feet high, 
whose complexions always came off when we 
washed their faces—they are the aborigines 
of the soil. Those delightful little organs 
with red pipes and spiky barrels, turned 
by the hardest working doll we ever knew, 
those boxes of landscape scenery, with frizz- 
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ly cone-shaped trees and red-roofed houses ; 
that Noah’s ark (a Tyrolean homestead in 
a boat); that monkey that spends his life 
toppling over the end of a stick; those 
rocking-horses with an arm-chair fore and 
aft ; that dray with immovable barrels ; those 
wooden soldiers with supernaturally small 
waists and triangular noses—all these—all 
the cheap, familiar, absurd treasures of 
your earliest childhood and of mine—they 
all came, reader, from St. Ulrich! And they 
are coming from St. Ulrich to this day— 
they will hue coming when you and I are 
forgotten. For we are mere mortals; but 
those wooden warriors and those jointed dolls 
bear charmed lives, and renew forever their 
indestructible youth. The two largest whole- 
sale warehouses in the village are those of 
Herr Purger, and cf Messrs. Insam & Pri- 
noth. They show their establishments with 
readiness and civility; and I do not know 
when I have seen a sight so odd and so enter- 
taining. At Insam and Prinoth’s alone we 
were taken through more than thirty large 
store-rooms, and twelve of these were full of 
dolls—millions of them, large and small, 
painted and unpainted, in bins, in cases, on 
shelves, in parcels ready packed for exporta- 
tion. In one room they are piled up ina 
disorderly way, literally from floor to ceiling, 
and looked as if they had been shot out upon 
the floor by cart-loads. | Another room con- 
tained only horses; two others were devoted 
to cars; one long corridor was stocked with 
nothing but wooden platforms to be fitted 
with horses by-and-by. Another room con- 
tained dolls’ heads. The cellars were stocked 
with the same goods painted and ready for 
sale. 

The ordinary toys are chiefly painted by 
women. In one house we found about a 
dozen girls painting grey horses with black 
points. In another house they painted only 
red horses with white points. It is a separate 
branch of the trade to paint the saddles and 
head-gear. A good hand will paint twelve 
dozen horses a day, each horse being about 
one foot in length; and for these she is paid 
about fifty-five cents. One day was devoted 
to going trom house to house, and seeing the 
people at their work. As hundreds do pre- 
cisely the same things, and have been doing 
them all their lives, there was an inevitable 
sameness about this part of our pilgrimage 
which it would be tedious to reproduce; I 
will, however, give one or two instances. In 
one house we found an old woman at work, 
Magdalena Pauldauf by name. She carved 
cats, dogs, wove, sheep, and elephants. She 
has made these animals her whole life long, 
and has no idea of how to cut anything else. 
. . - In other houses we found families that 











by one class of citizens upon another. Let 
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carved rocking-horsés, dolls, and all the toys 
previously named; in others, families of 
painters... . I have dwelt at some length on 
the details of this curious trade, for the rea- 
son that, although it is practised in so remote 
a place, and in so traditional a way, it yet 
supplies a large slice of the world with the 
products of its industry. The art is said to 
have been introduced into the valley at the 
beginning of the last century; no doubt on 
account of the inexhaustible supply of arollas, 
or pinus cembra, yielded by the forests of the 
Grodner Thal, the wood of which is peculiar- 
ly adapted for cheap carving, being very 
white, fine-grained, and firm, yet soft and 
easy to work.*— Farm Journal. 
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all be fully pursuaded if possible, and let 
those who desire morality, temperance, and 
rational good order, both by example and 
exhortation, strive to create such a power of 
public opinion as will insure every just 
reform. We believe that the absolute right 
is more really congenial to mankind than the 
absolute wrong ; and that the debatable ground 
which is the field of controversies in regard 
to moral and social questions, is gradually 
being won by civilization and Christianity. 

By the ample provision of pleasant and 
profitable recreations for our toilers, by 
generous library privileges, and by such con- 
sideration as is due from the more favored or 
fortunate classes to those less comfortably 
laced in life, we have hoped to obliterate the 
ines of class antagonism and induce willing 
assent to beneficent law, promoting the high- 
est good of the body politic. 


Many of us may live to see the day when 
the labors of the time may be laid aside 
for a season of rejoicing and of rest, without 
the dread of brutal excess or of precious days 
of life worse than wasted. And for the ad- 
vance required we want a better and wider 
culture, which shall ascend into the heights 
and reach the depths, and which shall reveab 
lions desirable, physically as well as men- ee ve he ennten et tule jug sine ier 
tally and spiritually. But that the holiday Sia inns tceeeeinnd weeatnethen ‘ol ties chai 
should be a real blessing, it should be ration-| +1, of this better deen Setecied Rite 40 
ally enjoyed. Not sensual excess, disorderly nee thet ‘the parses of the ‘Solel ' whield 
and riotous indulgence of any kind, nor mere | | derlies sia z build u sted So etd 
idleness, can’ satisfy any right idea of enjoy-|},504 in human nature The. rare as sais al? 
meut. Neither can any one mind set limits | on is far from the ideal standard as the 
> the snlozenent 39 = “ie poy Great Seer conceived it, but he believed that it 
laws” of the — should never be revived, on eho pregeeiner Ute ania en oat 
for they are out of harmony with the genius oun lo ees His laos affairs, 
of this age, yet it is felt that the temptation| per tne nent daes a0 aotmuna 
of the intoxicating cup is the bane and snare! Well embodied, well ensouled ; 
of the humble workingman in his hours of | He cools the present’s fiery glow, 
leisure. We do not contest the position of | ‘Sets the life-pulse strong but slow. 
those who claim that this evil was far worse aa ne and — onereee h 
in the days gone by than now, but insist that Ho slowty eures deeventt ne 
the evils of the past are no limitations forthe} And brings it infantile and fresh. 
conduct of life to-day. If legal enactments| These exercises are the toys 
can restrain the sale of intoxicants on the wel = a oe. 
first day of the week, they can enforce like Sete aa eee Roe : ’ 
restraint upon the venders on legal holidays Ofte anmne Mudf ond eoaiinged es 
as well; and is it asking too much of our! As that whereof the sun is made, 
rulers to urge them to use their powers for 
the prevention as well as for the punishment 
of crime? 


And of the fibre, quick and strong, 
Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are 
Yet we acknowledge that no amount of 
restraint can make people wise and self- 


song.’’ 
governed, and that there is truth in the claim 


The fittest alone will survive. That which 

is evil inevitably tends’to destroy itself, and 
of our liberty-loving fathers that laws derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 


that which is good, being in harmony with 
governed, and are not to be rightly imposed 





































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOLIDAYS. 


It is a matter of sincere regret to those who 
are thoughtful of the weal of our people that 
there is often so little wisdom exercised in 
the enjoyment of the stated days of rest and 
recreation which from time to time occur, 
and which are set apart as legal holidays. 
There is no doubt that the hurry and effort 
of daily life in this country, at least, makes 
these pauses in the labor of the toiling mil- 


the eternal laws, can never pass away. Hap- 
py are they who voluntarily place themselves 
in the way of righteous progress, and give 
glad assent to the eternal verities. These: 
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can even now know the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven for they loyally acknowledge 
their allegiance to the Highest Good, and 
faithfully seeking, are able to find the Light 
of Life. S. R. 





ANSWERING LETTERS. 


It is true that “ when there’s a will there’s 
a way; but it is not true that when there’s a 
wish there’s a will. There are a great many 
things that we wish to do, yet lack the will 
to do,—things that we should do a great deal 
sooner, if we were not so desirous of doing 
them better than it seems possible to do them 
off-hand. A clergyman writing to a friend, 
after a long delay of intended acknowledg- 
ment, says pertinently: “Do you know the 
feeling of putting off a letter because you 
want to make it a good, long letter? That is 
my case. I am generally quite unclerical in 
my promptness in answering short letters, but 
most orthodox in my delay when I have a 
long letter to write. I always answer; but 
sometimes it takes one year, sometimes two, 
and once it was fifteen years before I replied. 
You must therefore gauge my anxiety to 
reply in direct ratio to the length of time I 
wait before replying.” That statement of the 
case will come home to a great many letter- 
writers. There was a constant wish to write, 
but the will to do it now was lacking. And 
who can say that he or she never thus post- 
poned a call on some neighbor,—a call, per- 
haps, of welcome to the neighborhood or of 
sympathy in trial? It was the very import- 
ance of the call that stood in the way of its 
doing. If it had been merely the stepping 
into a house where one was accustomed to 
call, the time would not have been lacking 
for it; but, because so much of interest at- 
tached to this purposed call, the will was not 
yet aroused to it. Yet, after all, in the case 
of the letter-writing or of the call, when the 
thing was finally attended to, it took no more 
time than if it were of less importance; and 
it might have been done more promptly, as 
we commonly confess with shame. ‘There is 
av element of excuse for others in this truth, 
but none for ourselves. It is clear that the 
failure to do, in such a case, does not show a 
lack of interest; but it does show a lack of 
decision. In recognizing the principle here 
involved, instead of saying, “ We will take 
.the will for the deed,” we ought rather to 
say, “ We will take the wish for the will.”— 
S. S. Times. 





Selected. 
A LESSON FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY KATHERINE H. STORRS. 


Revealed in radiant light, serenely strong 
And steadfast, stood the mountains, a true 


type 


Of Him who through all changes changes not. 

And when night-shadows fell, we laid us 
down ; 

With peaceful thought of that encircling care 

Which ever folds the children of His love, | 

As mountains girt Jerusalem around. 

A storm broke wildly through the narrow 


orge, 

And blotted out my mountains from the sky. 

With morning light we sought the gloom to 
pierce, : 

Yet scarcely could believe them standing still, 

Upreared in strength behind that cold, dull 
cloud. 

In joyful, sunny days we doubt God not; 

But when the heavy storm of sorrow falls 

We question of His presence and His love. 

As passed the cloud and through its thinning 
veil ° 

'The mountain’s glorious height appeared again, 

I thought upon another morning’s dawn, 

When, all life’s mists dispelling, we shall see 

The form of One who wy walked with us 

The paths of life, although we knew Him not. 

O then, ashamed before Him, we shall own 

The help He offered, and we, doubting, 
scorned. 

Our blinding tears along the weary path 

Were oft the only veil that hid His face. 

O give us faith, however dark the night, 

To trust in Him, who surely brings the light! 





REQUIREMENT. 


We live by faith ; but faith is not the slave 

Of text and legend. MReason’s voice and 

God’s, 

Nature’s and duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, - 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to 


see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have 
stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good. 
—John G. Whittier. 





ARABI BEY. 


As the condition of Egypt is now claiming 
so large a share of public attention we give 
below a short sketch of the man who is fore- 
most in the revolt, taken from one of our 
daily papers. Eps. 


Arabi Pacha, or Ourabi-Bey, as the Arabs 
call him, is the son of a prominent personage 
in the province of Charkich, in Lower Egypt, 
and is about forty-five years old. He re- 
ceived an excellent education in a military 
school. He early imbibed progressive ideas, 
which he has never failed to propagate among 
his countrymen. After leaving the military 
school he entered the army and remained for 
some time in the ranks. Although Ismail 
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Pacha penne him he did not advance 
above the rank of major under that ruler. 
On three different occasions he endeavored to 
obtain the rank of Bey or Colonel, but Ismail 
replied to the person advocating his cause : 
“Tf I create him a Colonel, he will create a 
revolt in the regiment under his command in 
less than six months.” The truth of Ismail’s 
words was soon made apparent to his son 
and successor, Tewfix, who shortly after his 
accession gazetted Arabi a Colonel. Prior 
to the 2d of February, 1881, the date of the 
military troubles, which have resulted in the 
present conflict, he commanded the Fourth 
regiment of the Infantry of the Guard. That 
Arabi is a man of great determination is 
evinced by what he has accomplished ever 
since the beginning of the year. Then he 
was considered to be the most important fac- 
tor in Egypt, but not even his warmest par- 
tisans would have prophesied that in a few 
months he would venture to defy openly the 


whole of Europe and carry on his work of 


disorganization under the very guns of a hos- 
tile fleet, especially despatched for the purpose 
of overawing him. Nota little of his power 
is due to his oratorical ability. He is a 
scholar and is learned in the arts of war. He 
is loved by his soldiers as a bold and fearless 
leader and has the good will of the Moslem 
priesthood, which accounts for the Sultan’s 
hesitancy to take active measures against him, 
even if he be inclined to do so. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE CANAL. 


The closing of the Suez Canal by order of 
the British Admiral raises one of the most 
vital of the side issues involved in the Egyp- 
tian imbroglio. The commercial interests of 
the whole world are seriously affected by this 
order, and influential protests against its exe- 
cution were to be expected. The canal was 
opened for traffic in 1869, and in the follow- 
ing year 496 ships passed through it, with a 

. gross tonnage of 486,000 tons. In 1879 the 

* number of vessels was 1,477, with 3,236,000 
tons. In 1880 the number was 2,026 vessels 
and 4,344,000 tons, and in 1881 the number 
was 2,727 vessels and 5,794,000 tons. The 
result was that the net profits amounted to 
about 14 or 15 per cent. The report of last 
year’s operations showed an increase on those 
of 1880 of 34 per cent. in the number of ves- 
sels and the tonnage, and 28} per cent. in 
the amount of the receipts. The total receipts 
during 1881 were $10,935,235, and the expen- 
ditures $3,383,790. These figures, however, 
are about doubled by the interest on the bonds, 
administrative expenses and various other 
charges, leaving the net profit of the year 

Tr. finally at $4,935,605. 
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Last year seven new permanent services 


for the Canal were inaugurated—the British 
India, the German, the Thames, and Mersey, 
a French one to Mauritius and the Reunion, 
a Dutch one to Java, an English one for the 
same destination, and a Chinese line, the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 


pany. The old services had also added 46 
new steamers to their lines during the year. 
The vessels from England bound direct. for 
Australia numbered $8, as against 51 in the 
year 1880. This steady increase had been 
maintained in:spite of the fact that freights 
to India and the East had been so low as 
hardly to yield the barest profit to the ship- 
pers. ‘The canal, in fact, tended to become 
the sole international highway between the 
East and the West as well as between Europe 
and Australasia. As 78 or 79 per cent. of 
the ships passing through the canal carried 
the British flag, the unobstructed use of the 
canal is seen to be of more consequence to 
Great Britain than to all other nations com- 
bined. 

During the last year, the excellent condition 
of the canal had not only been maintained, 
but even still further improved by the works 
carried out by the company in the interest 
of commerce. At present the canal is ade- 
quate to double the traffic using it. In pros- 
pect, however, of a future still greater increase 
of navigation through the canal, the directors, 
in their annual report, recently published, 
requested from the shareholders the necessary 
powers to enable them to realize at more fre- 
quent intervals successive issues of obliga- 
tions, to extend over a period of twenty-seven 
years.— Evening Telegraph. 





GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


At the late anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, London, Profes- 
sor Mosely called attention to the neglect of 
the scientific study of geography and the 
scarcity of competent teachers of the subject.” 
“As my experience as an examiner in geogra- 
phy increases,” he said, ‘the more I am con- 
vinced of its pre-eminent fitness as a subject 
of education.” Modern discoverers have, in- 
deed, largely increased the world’s knowledge 
of the globe, though a vast domain, even out- 
side of the Arctic and Antarctic circles, re- 
mains terra incognita. But, considering that 
Ptolemy, seventeen centuries ago, in his geo- 

raphical treatise—the first scientific work, as 

arkham says, on the earth’s form and fea- 
ures—instituted this study, and that it has 
been rapidly advanced and enriched by count- 
less explorers and cosmographers since the 
fifteenth century, it must be confessed that 
the geographical course in our schools and 
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colleges is very far behind the times. To 
raise the standard in this educational branch, 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
now in its fifty-third year of existence, awards 
annual prizes and medals to scholars passing 
the best examinations in geography; it has 
already awarded fifty-six medals and ninety- 
eight testimonials of distinction.— Public Led- 
ger. 


ITEMS. 


Srx deaths took place last week in New 
England from injuries caused by wounds 
from toy pistols. 


THE authorities have ordered the evacua 
tion of the village of Elm, Switzerland, be- 
cause of the threatening condition of the 
mountain. 


-A TELEGRAM from Detroit says, ‘‘ without 
exception ge J of notice, all the reports rel- 
ative to the wheat crop of Michigan, now 
about to be harvested, are of the most glowing 
description.”’ 


THE increasing number of technical schools 
in England marks the decline of the appren- 
ticeship system. One of these schools has 
just been opened at Bradford, and another 
will shortly be erected and fitted at Bristol at 
a cost of $200,000. 


PLANTERS in Jamaica have ceased to de- 
vote their whole energies to the production of 
sugar. They have now begun to introduce 
cinchona with great profit, and they have 
lately done much to make vanilla, cocoa and 
other indigenous plants of commercial value. 


A RAIL for common roads has been intro- 
duced in France. It is embedded in concrete 
and is flush at the edges with the roadway. 
From the sides it slopes down to the centre, 
so as to enable the wheels of vehicles to retain 
their place upon it. The estimated cost is 
about $2 a yard. 


THE lectures on Ancient History, on Greek | 


Literature and on English History are now 
thrown open to female students at Oxford. 
Those who think that it would not harm Co- 
lumbia College to follow Oxford’s example 
must reflect that an ancient and magnificent 
University can afford to be just. 


THE Ministerial Union of San Francisco, 
composed of clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, have formally requested the Board 
of Education of that city to arrange for the 
admission of all duly qualified Chinese chil- 
dren to the public schools. There are already 
a few Japanese children in the schools. 


JoHN BRIGHT has resigned his position in 


the British Ministry. The London Times of 
the 15th inst. says: ‘‘ Whatever conclusions 


Mr. Bright may form in regard to his duty in | 


this great crisis will be treated with respect, 
but we hope that no divergence of opinion 
will definitely sunder him from the men with 
whom he has so long been associated.”’ 


THE number of Californians at Harvard is 
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ten years. A special examiner was sent out 
to San Francisco this summer, and seven can- 
didates for admission presented themselves, 
with thirteen candidates for preliminary ex- 
amination. The thirteen candidates who 
passed the preliminary examination last year 
will be examined for admission this week. 


AGRICULTURE is still the leading pursuit in 
the United States. Census Bulletin No. 288, 
just issued, shows a vast increase in the num- 

er of farms during the past ten years. In 
1850 the whole number of farms was 1,449,073 ; 
in 1860, 2,044,077; in 1870, 2,659,985; in 1880, 
4,008,907. The increase in the number of farms 
during the decade 1870-80 was 51 per cent.; in 
the decade 1850-60 it was 41 per cent. In 1870 
this State had the greatest number of farms ; 
but in 1880 it was third on the list, being sur- 
passed by [llinois and Ohio. Farms are in- 
creasing in number in the South, showing 
that the plantations are being divided. Ala- 
bama shows an increase in numbers equal to 
102 per cent. during the decade; Arkansas, 91 
per cent.; Florida, 129; Georgia, 98; Louisi- 
ana, 70; Mississippi, 50; North Carolina, 68 ; 
South Carolina, 81; Virginia, 60. 


Eeypr.—The British vessels opened fire 
upon the fortifications of Alexandria on the 
lith inst. Alexandria has been evacuated. 
The European quarter of the town, including 
the Exchange and telegraph office, is utterly 
destroyed. A despatch to the London Stand- 
ard from Alexandria, dated on the 13th inst., 
says: ‘‘ The Europeans who fought their way 
down to the beach number a hundred. They 
report that all the other Europeans and Chris- 
tians, numbering some hundreds, were mas- 
sacred.” The correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph says he found that many houses in the 
Arab quarter had been badly injured and partly 
burned by the bombardment. An incendi- 
ary fire in the centre and European quarter, 
at the time of telegraphing, covered the area 
of a mile square. A large part of the popula- 
tion had fled toward the canal. The city was 
set on fire by released convicts, who commit- 
ted horrible atrocities. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance will be held, 
under the care of the branch of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee for Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
(Unity and Waln streets), Frankford, on First- 
day, the 23d inst., at8 P.M. All are invited. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 
First-day, Seventh month 23d, at 3 P. M., at 
house of A. Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Seventh mo. 25, Western, Londengrove, Pa. 
27, Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


An Indulged Meeting has been established, 
for the summer months, at Thomas T: Hil- 
liard’s cottage, Cape May Point. It is under 
the care of a committee of Greenwich Month- 
ly Meeting, approved by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and will be held every First-day at 


said to have steadily increased during the last | 10 o’clock A. M. 





